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BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
OREGON, JUNE 1958 


(See pp. 5-6 for statistical details.) 


e Bank debits in the eleven economic areas of 
Oregon were up 3.2 per cent in June 1958 compared 
with the same month last year. The areas showing 
the largest relative changes were the mid-Willam- 
ette Valley, up 10.1 per cent, and the Baker-La 
Grande area, up 12.7 per cent. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest during June 1958 dropped 
well below last year, with a 14 per cent decrease 
from June 1957—and showed also a 2 per cent de- 
crease from May 1958. The decline from May pro. 
duction for the region is in contrast to an increase 
in lumber employment during the period May 15 
to June 15 of 4 per cent. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing June 1958 rose 4.3 per cent compared with May 
1958, but was down 4.0 per cent from June 1957. 
Every category except government showed an in- 
crease over the preceding month. 


e The index of man hours worked in manu- 
facturing (1951 100) stood at 90.0 in June com- 
pared to 99.8 in June of last year and 81.0 in May 
1958. 

e Average weekly earnings of production 
workers in nonagricultural industry in June 1958 
showed a slight decrease of 0.7 per cent from last 
month and was up only 0.8 per cent over last year. 


e Construction contracts awarded in May 1958 
were 77 per cent higher than the value of those 
awarded in the same month last year, but 18 per 
cent less than April 1958. For the first five months 
of 1958, the value of construction contracts, ex- 
clusive of public works and utilities, was 56 per 
cent above the comparable period of 1957. For the 
nation as a whole there was a decline of 4 per cent. 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during June 1958 showed a gain of 10 per cent 
over May 1958 and was also up by 54 per cent from 
June 1957. The marked increase was due prin- 
cipally to continued expansion of construction in 
the Portland area and a new building at Oregon 
State College in Corvallis. 


e Business failures in June 1958 totaled 32, in- 
volving liabilities of $840,000. For the first six 
months of 1958 there were 269 failures involving 
total liabilities of $6,350,000, compared with 211 
failures involving $6,571,000 during the same period 
in 1957. 

e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), was down 1.7 per cent in May 
1958 as compared with May 1957. A gain of 1.4 per 
cent in receipts from the marketing of livestock and 
products was more than offset by an 8.9 per cent 
drop in the value of crops marketed. 


e Food prices in Portland were 0.3 per cent 
higher in June 1958 than in May 1958. 











Industrial Management Problems 


In Soviet Russia Reviewed 
By GUNDAR J. KING 


Graduate Student in Business, Stanford University 


The government-owned and operated industry of the Soviet 
Union is the largest centralized productive organization in the 
world, employing over 20 million people in thousands of factories 
and mines. 

In the early years of the Soviet regime this organization was 
neither as large nor as centralized. At first there was an attempt to 
control industry through the Supreme Economic Council, leaving 
actual management of the enterprises to relatively autonomous work- 
ers committees. However, as the Communist Party consolidated 
its political power and developed its party and governmental bu- 
reaucracies, the system in industry changed as well. By 1950 we 
find the rapidly growing industry rigidly organized, for the most 
part along vertical product lines. The apex of the industrial hier- 
archy was a small Economic Council, an outgrowth of the Council 
of Ministers. The Council of Ministers had grown too large for 
effective decision making—it represented over forty economic min- 
istries alone—and had surrendered its authority to the new top 
executive group. The associated control and staff agencies, such as 
the State Planning Committee and the Central Statistical Admin- 
istration, worked primarily under the Economic Council. 





It is debatable whether we should place the late Stalin or his 
current successor on top of our pyramid. At any rate, the Economic 
Council represented fully the more important members of the Polit- 
buro, as well as the most important industrial ministers—the cap- 
tains of the Soviet economy. This group reviewed plans submitted 
by the individual ministries and the planning authorities, made the 
major decisions, and issued directives through the more passive 
Council of Ministers. 


There were several types of ministries. While some agricultural 
production and light consumer-goods industries were partly under 
regional administration of the constituent republics (Union-Re- 
public type ministries), the heavy and medium manufacturing and 
mining industries were organized vertically—All-Union type min- 
istries, such as the Ministry of Automobile and Tractor Industry. 


Under the ministerial level, the chief administrations controlled 
the production of a given group of goods in a given area, and were 
in turn supervised by trusts or combines, representing a group of 
related plants. Prior to 1957 there was a tendency to eliminate 
echelons between the ministries and individual enterprises in order 
to shorten the lines of authority and communication. This, however, 
increased the staffs and departments within the ministries at an 
alarming rate, as well as dependence on central planning agencies. 





* The two articles published in this issue deal with vastly different aspects 
of the large subject of management—the first with the problems of industrial 
management in Soviet Russia, the second with the characteristics of a good 
and happy executive in American business (see page 3). Read together, 
however, these articles underline a striking fact—that the problems of man- 
agement and of the manager have much in common all over the world, in 
spite of great differences in geographic and social situations. 
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Combined with party-instilled discipline supporting the 
rather blind acceptance of orders from top authority, this 
development fostered the growth of a tremendous bureau- 
cracy. remote from actual conditions on the enterprise 
level. 

In the enterprises themselves the organizational evolu- 
tion was similar, with responsibility and authority centered 
in the hands of the plant manager, surrounded by line 
subordinates and numerous staff assistants. Despite an 
extensive use of direct labor in production, already in 194] 
only one-third of the Soviet Union’s industrial employment 
represented actual wage workers engaged directly in pro- 
duction or maintenance. 

As the bureaucracy grew, fostering more and more de- 
tailed planning and elaborate supervision by top levels of 
the hierarchy and its agencies, there came to be little room 
for individual initiative left at local levels. The lack of local 
initiative in turn caused public waste of stupenduous di- 
mensions. 

The Soviet leaders were quite aware of the need for some 
changes, and after 1955 delegated some powers to the man- 
agers of individual enterprises. In the main, however, the 
program of 1955 envisaged the creation of a new top ech- 
elon above the ministerial level—the State Economic Com- 
mittee—to control. coordinate, and to administer the in- 
dustrial production, as mapped out beforehand by the 
Siate Planning Committee. 

sut, just before these changes were completed, came the 
Khruschev’s theses for decentralization of industrial man- 
agement. the party-sponsored public discussions, modifica- 
tions, and compromises, and the beginning of actual re- 
gionalization of industrial management. The essence of 
Khruschev’s theses was the abolishment of the central 
economic ministries, dividing their functions among gov- 
ernments of the several republics and corresponding re- 
public ministries, and giving executive powers to the State 
Planning Committee, removing the burden from the central 
Council of Ministers and its Economic Council. 

However, the May 10, 1957 law implementing the new 
program, reveals considerable modifications of the plans. 
Eleven of the All-Union ministries, mainly those of im- 
portance to the defense and armament production, were 
retained. The State Planning Committee remained essen- 
tially a planning agency, and substantial short-term plan- 
ning was to be done on regional level. On the other hand, 
nearly one hundred regional economic councils were set up. 
The regional councils were to take over the functions of the 
abolished industrial ministries, and were to be controlled 
by the governments of the constituent republics; these gov- 
ernments, of course, still remain under the control of the 
central Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union. Since the 
premiers of the republics will now be represented in this 
body, it may be expected that the central authority itself 
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will be closer to the problems and conditions of the lower- 
level industrial management. 


Generally speaking, the program has been off to a slow 
start. Regional councils were set up late, and extreme care 
was taken to prevent disruption of production. Neverthe- 
less, some plants had to shut down completely for want 
of supplies, and substantial revisions were made in the 
production goals for the year 1958. In order to assess the 
extent and permanency of the change, we shall have to look 
closely at some factors that have influenced Soviet indus- 
trial management in the past. 

Need for uniformity of policies and procedures, such as 
standardized accounting records, uniform labor contracts 
and policies, and uniform marketing practices is recog- 
nized as one of the factors leading to centralization. No 
doubt, the measurement of individual plant efficiency is 
facilitated, and gross negligence discovered with relative 
ease through such uniformity. Uniformity seems especially 
important in industries that depend on central planning 
agencies for mapping out ultimate goals, allocation of in- 
vestments, and the like 
when free-market regulators are 
frowned on. All large organizations of this type develop a 
tendency toward some sort of authoritarianism, submitting 
more and more matters for decision by the top executives. 
Lack of initiative at lower levels of management, as well as 
remoteness of central authority, is usually the price paid 
for excessive centralization. Occasional revisions, tempo- 
rary increases of authority in lower levels, even lavish in- 
centives to the managers, have not proved satisfactory tools 
for permanently diminishing the rigidity and isolation of 
central authority. This is well illustrated by the Soviet ex- 
perience. 


typically under circumstances 


forces as economic 


Assuming the necessity of central controls and planning 
on a limited scale, what chance do the Soviets have to pre- 
vent isolation of top authority? Regular meetings between 
headquarters and regional authorities have been suggested: 
since the regional premiers are permanent members of the 
new Council of Ministers, we might expect better results 
than if they were consulted only occasionally. 


The problems of economic size of the autonomous in- 
dustrial organizations are associated with the dilemmas 
outlined above. The larger the enterprise, the more energy 
and resources are required to hold it together in a team, and 
to operate it efficiently. Considerable improvement may be 
expected from the breaking up of the large, integrated in- 
dustrial ministries. The manager of the Magnitogorsk Iron 
and Steel Combine has been quick to point out that only 
regional decentralization can bring management closer to 
producing units, make room for flexible coordination, and 
allow future growth. He expects tremendous savings in 
labor and transportation as additional benefits of region- 
alization. Skeptics may claim that the new regions are still 
too large for effective management of the industry. 

That location and transportation problems have encour- 
aged regionalization of industrial management in the Sov- 
iet Union is readily apparent when we consider the scarce 
communications net available to industry. Inadequate 
transportation facilities partly explain the self-sufficiency 
mania of the central ministries, the maintenance of numer- 
ous supply offices and warehouses in each locality, and the 
painful waste due to transshipments from one of the minis- 
try’s plant or warehouse to another. The situation had de- 
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teriorated to a point where one ministry had begun to 
concentrate all of its plants to one area, in order to avoid 
transshipments and communications problems. If the new 
regional system remains in force for any length of time, it 
is probable that expansion of Soviet industry alone will 
create conditions that would bar the return to the vertically 
organized economic ministries. 


What we may call environmental problems in the Soviet 
industrial organization are in part due to local differences 
and preferences. “Localism” has been long regarded as a 
cardinal sin, and some of the old fears came to light during 
the great public discussion. It has been repeatedly said that 
the reorganization is in no way a deviation from the prin- 
ciple of “democratic centralism”; at the same time it has 
been proclaimed that local preferences at last will be con- 
sidered, and that this will be one of the advantages of the 
regionalization. 

What the Soviet leaders will decide to be an acceptable 
equilibrium will probably depend on future developments. 
The old industrial ministry bureaucracy is still strong and 
dissatisfied. The manager of the Likhachev Automobile 
Works has stated that big factories have received protection 
and special consideration in the past, and will need it in 
the future. It has been suggesied that these factories be 
given special treatment and priorities linking them directly 
with central (not weak regional) authorities. The voice of 
industrial bureaucracy proved its strength, with assistance 
from defense officials, when eleven central economic min- 
istries were retained. If any tendency develops for a return 
to centralized ministries, this will probably be the result of 
conflicting economic goals between the regional authorities. 


One of the significant factors in the development of the 
current decentralization movement was the Soviet-type 
pressure groups. One of them was the Communist Party 
itself. Organized on a regional basis, the party was evi- 
dently unable to keep close tab on industries at lower levels 
of the hierarchy. It may not be at all a coincidence that the 
decentralization movement occurred at a time when there 
was a tendency to decrease the influence of the planners. 

Regionalization will gain more permanency if the trade 
unions are reorganized on a regional basis. Certainly the 
general liberalization of Soviet labor policies requires more 
sensitive controls. It has been already suggested that the 
labor relax its “trade” character, and organize to parallel 
the new organization of the industry. 

Some students have suggested that pressures from other 
groups may also have been of importance, especially the de- 
mands from consumers and farmers. However, the evidence 
suggests that, actually, concessions were granted to these 
groups (cancellation of bond subscriptions, abolition of 
compulsory deliveries of agricultural products to state 
agencies, promises for bountiful consumer goods) in order 
to gain maximum popular support for Khruschev person- 
ally and for his program. 

There are a number of factors which may limit the suc- 
cess of decentralization. The whole Soviet system has in the 
past cultivated central authority, and the regional councils, 
staffed with old conservatives, may continue to cultivate the 
old pattern. The drastic shortages of consumer goods may 
stimulate emphasis on maximum production, again requir- 
ing close supervision by central authorities. It may be that 
the quality of management personnel available will not lend 
itself to great delegation of authority. It is hard to forecast 
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how expensive the decentralization program may become; 
shortage of funds may limit rapidly of change, now that 
sales taxes are reduced and bond subscriptions cancelled. 
The old bureaucracy will definitely resent its loss of the 
prestige and power that was inherent in the high minis- 
terial positions; and the whole Communist Party doctrine 
has been founded on the principle of rule by the elite, on 
the infallibility of central authority, and on strict discipline. 
It may be added that some of the shortcomings of the old 
rigid central ministry system were alleviated by the “in- 
formal,” often illegal, activities of the managers themselves, 
their contact men in the ministries, etc. The reorganization 
has changed the formal structure of industrial organiza- 
tion. The new regional organization may not tolerate the 
“informal” dealings between industrial enterprises, and 
may thus deprive the Soviet industrial machine of essential 
lubricating oil—essential to all machinery, simple or com- 
plex, outdated or modern in design. 





How Can American Executives 


Live in and Like Their Job?” 


By JOHN G. NEUKOM 


Director, McKinsey and Co., Management Consultants 


Have you ever wondered why some of your executive 
friends seem to enjoy their work so thoroughly and others 
find it a cross to bear? The answer in many cases is that 
the executive who seems to have fun at his work has settled 
on objectives that are genuinely worth while. These objec- 
tives add zest to his job because their achievement provides 
a genuine sense of accomplishment at a high level. 

These objectives are important in achieving the psycho- 
logical “fringe benefits” of an executive position; they ele- 
vate it to a level where the executive feels himself an integral 
and important part of his community and his industry 
group. They are the added rewards that accompany a cre- 
ative and constructive job carried out with other men for 
other men—that enable an individual to earn, in addition 
to his salary, a definite sense of moral achievement and 
satisfaction. They belong to the man who lives in an execu- 
tive’s job and likes it. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE Jos. Here are the four objectives 
that should challenge the executive who wants the most 
out of his career: 


(1) To provide leadership, momentum, forward drive, 
stature, character, and ethical standing for the enterprise, 
whether it is a corporation, a proprietorship, a department, 
or a division. To continually promote forward motion is 
sometimes a difficult and lonely assignment. Subordinates 
typically all into the pace set by the leader. If his pace 
slackens, theirs will too. To provide character, stature, and 
ethical standing is usually less difficult, since we have really 
well developed, and often surprising high, ethical and moral 
standards in our day-to-day business world. The shady op- 
erator is rare, and almost certainly doomed to economic 
failure. A great many very important transactions that take 





* This article is from a manuscript by Mr. Neukom, used as the 
basis for a talk by Mr. W. H. Dennick, member of the staff of Mc- 
Kinsey and Co., delivered before the participants in an Executive 
Development Program held at the University of Oregon early this 
summer. 
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place each day are based solely on the unprovable word of 
one businessman to another. 


(2) To allocate his time and organize his work in such a 
way that he will have adequate opportunity and the neces- 
sery energy for basic thinking, for constructive planning, 
and for creative work. The successful executive who wants 
to get the maximum in satisfaction from his work simply 
must control the demands of routine in order that large 
amounts of his time can be devoted to more important un- 
dertakings. Paper work and detail must never be more than 
means to an end. No ownership group can afford to pay 
generous rewards to an executive who spends most of his 
time reviewing orders and handling the daily mail. The 
top rewards in both money and satisfaction are for the men 
who can arrange their time to spawn profitable ideas and 
lay out workable plans. 


(3) To develop men in his organization by helping them 
grow and make greater use of their abilities in the attain- 
ment of worth-while objectives. None of us can or will re- 
alize our full potential on the basis of our own efforts 
alone, but only by working effectively through and with 
others. The greatest satisfaction in your own growth is to 
help others grow along with you in an atmosphere that 
fully recognizes the dignity of the individual. Unfortun- 
ately, just a general interest in people and a desire to see 
them grow is not enough. This objective cannot be achieved 
to an important degree unless there is a comparatively for- 
mal effort and plan to develop people by the use of well- 
developed techniques. Fortunately this is a highly reward- 
ing use of executive time. 


(4) Toconduct his enterprise in such a way that it makes 
a tangible contribution to “our way of life.’ To an im- 
portant extent, the threat to our way of life does not lie with 
strangers and foreigners, but with some of our own com- 
mercial neighbors whose stewardship in free democratic 
enterprise is so weak that the people related to their enter- 
prise do not get anything like a fair share of the benefits 
that can accrue in our economic system. All management 
carries a heavy obligation to see to it that the results of our 
efforts contribute to, rather than detract from, the attrac- 
tiveness and desirability of the system of democratic free 
enterprise that has been so generous to so many. Our eco- 
nomic system is great because the Pilgrim Fathers discov- 
ered the relationship between individuals that permits each 
to grow most freely to achieve his full potential. It provides 
that we covenant and work together as free and equal indi- 
viduals—for the benefit of the group and the progress of 
the individual. This concept was first set forth in the May- 
flower Compact and repeated in both the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States. It 
is the real strength in “our way of life.” The responsibility 
of top management is to take full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to increase the satisfaction to the individual. 


These, then, are the objectives that help the executive 
stand clear of frustration and unhappiness. The essential 
requirements of success are to first see clearly the desira- 
bility of these objectives, and then plan to achieve them. 


THE REQUIRED TECHNIQUES. Now, how about accom- 
plishing these objectives? It is certainly not easy or auto- 
matic or they would be more widely realized than they are 
today. Thronghout this discussion the emphasis is on the 
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good use of time, the need for planning, and the importance 
of relationships with others. Essentially, then, the achieve- 
ment of these objectives requires the effective use of a num- 
ber of important management techniques that are becoming 
increasingly known and used by the more-competent execu- 
tive. These are the techniques we find in use by the fellow 
who likes being an executive: 


(1) Define the job to be done. You will be much happier 
with your own progress if you will first clearly describe 
your own job so that you undersand its full content and the 
relative importance of its many facets. As an immediate 
corollary, it is also necessary that you define the jobs of 
your associates and your subordinates. It is important that 
you understand their areas of responsibility and authority, 
so that you can use them most effectively and appraise their 
success or failure accurately. It is even more important that 
they themselves have a clear understanding of what is ex- 
pected of them. No man can give his best performance of 
an assignment that is hazy. This is fundamental to organi- 
zation planning. 


(2) Delegate increasingly. This is a two-edged sword, 
and the cut from both edges is essential. In the first place, 
the executive who does a good job of delegation creates the 
time required by his more important responsibilities. Sec- 
ondly, and of equal importance, the executive who delegates 
increasingly helps his subordinates grow by giving them 
greater responsibilities and wider exposures. One of the 
prime complaints of subordinates today is that their supe- 
riors will not delegate to a sufficient extent, and that, when 
they do, there is a strong tendency toward too many instruc- 
tions, too much control, and excessive follow-up. 


(3) Make decisions on the basis of facts. The most suc- 
cessful executives have learned the great value of this tech- 
nique to their own great benefit and to that of their con- 
freres. In the first place, it is much easier to make a decision 
on the basis of fact than on hunch or personal opinion. In 
the second place, decisions based on fact are much more 
likely to be good ones than are those based on intuition. In 
the third place, decisions based on fact are much more de- 
fensible. Research in all phases of American industry is 
growing in leaps and bounds, essentially because that re- 
search can provide the kind of facts that are the worthy 
parents of top-management decisions. The whole field of 
management controls is dedicated to the objective of pro- 
viding management with the facts that will help them 
run their business better. Subordinates have greater con- 
fidence in the executive who knows how to get facts, and 
develop a real feeling of sharing in the decision-making be- 
cause they contribute to the fact-gathering. 


(4) Direct decisively. The great complaint of many sub- 
ordinates is their superior’s indecision or failure to face 
up to the need for decision. There are many times when an 
inferior decision is better than none at all. A number of 
prominent successful executives have been quoted as say- 
ing you need only be right 51 per cent of the time. One of 
my favorites is the prominent banker who said, “I have 
seen many successful business careers based on inferior de- 
cisions, but no success based on indecision.” Probably the 
most frustrated subordinates in American industry work 
for executives who simply cannot make up their minds, or 
who simply will not stick with the decision when made. 
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(5) Practice being open-minded. This encourages sub- 
ordinates to bring in ideas. It helps them grow, and it in- 
creases the possibility that worth-while ideas will come to 
the attention of management. It is good practice to see to 
it that you greet a new idea with at least a “maybe” rather 
than an outright “no.” It is also good practice to agree per- 
iodically with a new idea, even though the idea may not be 
great, if there is no strong reason for disagreeing with it. 
Ideas are fragile things. Great ones are too few. As you in- 
crease the probability of more ideas, you increase the 
probability of more great ones. So, any step in the direction 
of encouraging subordinates to bring in ideas is worth 
while. 


(6) Learn to distinguish the important from the unim- 
portant. American industry has too many executives who 
are loaded with trivia and who, unhappily in too many 
cases, don’t even know it. They have been dealing with the 
unimportant so long that they have lost their ability to dif- 
ferentiate. It is impossible to like the job of an executive if 
you lack this ability. Some executives have learned to ask 
regularly “Does this activity influence profits import- 
antly ?” Others ask, “Who can do this as well or better than 
|?” These are the tests for activities important to you. 


(7) Learn to be broad-gauged and tolerant. High stand- 
ards of performance are entirely compatible with patience, 
tolerance, and understanding. The essential ingredient in 
procurement of human relations is to be able to understand 
the other fellow’s viewpoint. You can only develop that 
understanding with some patience and a great deal of tol- 
erance. You can train yourself to understand the other 
fellow’s viewpoint simply by mentally putting yourself “in 
his shoes.” 


(8) Avoid expedient action in favor of sound action. 
Competent forward planning will, of course, eliminate the 
need for expedient action in a great number of cases. It is 
possible to prepare for sound action if you have sufficient 
advance notice, since then the advantages of the sound ac- 
tion will become more apparent. Expedient action is likely 
to be the product of the executive who either fails to plan or 
who lacks courage to make and defend the difficult decision. 
The easy way out of picking or keeping the candidate who 
is not well suited to his job is deadly—both the candidate 
and the executive are frustrated. 

These techniques are available to all, but there are some 
who seem to find them much more usable than others. At 
least there are some who seem to make a great deal more 
progress in their use. 


THe DesIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS. In our practice we 
have had an opportunity to closely observe the character- 
istics of the executives who seem most likely to achieve 
success and satisfaction. In brief, our experience suggests 
that the following characteristics are those typically found 
in the men making the greatest progress and liking their 


jobs: 


(1) Energy, enthusiasm, and drive. This bundle of traits 
seems to have its foundation in good health. The selection 
process for management material should include a health 
examination. Many progressive companies today require 
thorough annual physical examinations for all executives. 
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(2) Good mental equipment. A few outsanding execu- 
tives are brilliant; many have better than average minds: 
but most have only good minds—which they have learned to 
use effectively. The mind can be trained just as any physi- 
cal asset. Of course, training the mind is the first objective 
of competent higher education. The most important reason 
for requiring a candidate to have a degree from a good 
school is because this increases the probability that you are 
hiring a trained mind. 


(3) Imagination. Executives must get ideas. As with 
their mental equipment, most successful executives have 
good——but not outstanding—imaginations which they have 
learned to use well—and often. 


(4) Sense of humor. | have observed that, the greater 
the executive, the less likely he is to take himself too seri- 
ously. That dos not mean he is not serious. But he has a 
lightness of touch and an informality of manner that seem 
to have their origin in a sense of humor. A sense of humor 
can be developed, but there must be a start of it, at least, 
in the man’s nature. 


(5) Reliable judgment. After the facts are in and the re- 
search is completed, many executive decisions must be 
based on a sense or a feel of the situation and an under- 
standing of the circumstances. Here reliability of judgment 
is invaluable. 


(6) Attractiveness to others. There are no particular 
standards of appearance in outstanding executives. Nor do 
they necessarily have what might be called a “fine person- 
ality.” Certainly, a fine appearance and personality con- 
tribute to executive success. But | find that all that is essen- 
tial is a personal make-up that gives the man a reasonable 
degree of “attractiveness to others.” The essential require- 
ment is that others enjoy their association with the man. 


(7) Emotional stability. This is one of those abstrac- 
tions that is not very meaningful to most executives. But it 
is a useful label for a phase of personal make-up that has to 
do with the maturity, stability, and solidarity of emotions 
to keep the individual from “going to piece” when he is 
under pressure. The emotionally stable person does not 
get unduly upset when the “going is rough” and there are 
many important things to do at the same time. Like a sense 
of humor, emotional stability can be developed if its foun- 
dations are there. 


To a considerable extent it is possible for any of us to 
live in an executive's job—and like it. The objectives are 
entirely understandable to anyone who will think about 
them. The techniques are widely used, and can be learned 
readily by anyone who will make the effort. Only a few of 
these techniques rely heavily on natural ability. Even the 
characteristics of the most successful can be acquired to 
an important extent by the person who will make the 
effort. 

First of all, it is essential that you be thoroughly honest 
with yourself. If something is biting—if you are constantly 
irritated by your position—if frustration is ever at your 
side—talk the situation out with someone who has and de- 
serves your confidence. That usually helps, because it intro- 
duces perspective and objectivity. If it doesn’t, you may 
even conclude that the life of the executive is not for you. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. Employment figures for Oregon are supplied 
monthly by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission in Salem. 


Construction. The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Re- 
search, in cooperation with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports 
May 1958 construction contracts in Oregon amounting to $44,692,- 
000, a decrease of 18 per cent from April 1958, but an increase of 
77 per cent over May 1957. Comparative data in thousands of dol- 


lars follow: 
May 1958 
$13,398 
15,756 
15.538 


$ 44,692 


Apr. 1958 
$30,509 
15,732 


8,080 


May 1957 
$ 6,016 
8,995 
10,733 


Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works & utilities 


$54,321 $25,744 


A $4,500,000 contract for a hotel in Portland was of particular 
interest. The nonresidential construction involved 991,000 square 
feet in May 1958 and 514,000 square feet in May 1957. The 893 resi- 
dential units for which contracts were made in May 1958 involved 
1,589,000 square feet, while in May 1957 the figure was 937,000 
square feet for 724 units. During the first five months of 1958, the 
value of building contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and 
utilities) was 56 per cent greater than the same period in 1957. 


Electric Energy. During May 1958, kilowatt hours of electricity 
sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 1.4 per cent 
over sales in May 1957. During the twelve months ending May 30, 
sales were 4.6 per cent over the twelve-month period ending a year 
earlier. 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in twenty 
daily newspapers in Oregon was 1.5 per cent less in June 1958 than 
in June 1957. 


BANK 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


Contract construction 


Retail trade 
Government 


Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing 


Total nonagricultural employment 


June 1958 


71,500 
22,400 
44,500 


138,400 


24,900 
75,600 
86,700 
150,300 
337,500 
475,900 


May 1958 


68,600 
14,700 
43,500 


126,800 


21,300 
74,100 
87 ,000 
147,000 
329,400 
456,200 


June 1957 


79,700 
21,900 
47,300 


148,900 


24,200 
80,100 
84,900 
157,500 
346,700 
495,600 


Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port- 
land, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland on a 
weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending July 5, 
1958, when sales were 3 per cent below the same week in 1957. 

The percentage change for the three cities for the month and 


calendar year ending May 


year earlier, are: 


Portland 
Eugene 
Salem 
Oregon 


* Insufficient data. 


DEBITS 


May 1958 


31, 1958, compared to the same periods a 


Calendar Year to 
May 31, 1958 


—6 
—3 


—5 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 


current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity.’"” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


June 1958 
Compared with 
May 1958 June 1957 


+ 3.2 
+ 2.7 


Number of 
Banks Debits 
Reporting June 1958 
167 $1,660,602 ,574 
1,085,627 ,157 


Debits Debits 
May 1958 June 1957 


$1,646,384,303 $1,609,826,944 
1 078,155,887 ,057 ,261 ,825 


Economic Areas 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) oo : 53 


Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 

North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 

West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) : 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) ' 

Upper Columbia River (Wasco, Hood River, Gilliam, Wheeler, Sherman counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jeflerson, Crook counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Wallowa, Grant, Union counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


35 
10 
18 
ll 
9 


182,830,242 
32,563,977 
140,687 ,825 
66,986,923 
25,795,304 
28,928,481 
26,360,567 
29,938,807 
23,898,307 
16,984,984 


184,671,329 
30,824,775 
137,270,631 
65,518,564 
24,818,930 
27 .350,606 
25,850,417 
29,027,441 
24,084,753 
18,810,970 


165,987 ,589 
33,412,083 
135,734,715 
69,412,570 
25,025,558 
27,962,736 
25,283,908 
30,849,788 
21,199,689 
17,696,483 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 


Residential 
June 1958 


Albany $ 


Baker , on .700 
Bend 52,500 
Coos Bay a 55,600 
Corvallis ‘ 227,000 
Eugene : - i , . 594,100 
22,000 
58,500 
126,190 
9,000 
39,000 650 
211,000 
24,000 
46,700 
Portland ; 7 ms 197.225 


Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
North Bend 


Pendleton 


New Non- 
residential 
June 1958 
$ 24,700 
2,150 
10,419 
2,500 
1,909,891 
874,625 
2.700 
40,027 
51,000 
6,010 


235,673 


1,400 


»225 1 .687 ,200 
Roseburg ' : 40,500 


Salem - , , 352,850 
39,000 
: 57,519 

Lane County ' ; 629,489 
2,556,140 
18,000 
1,016,732 303,770 


Springfield 
The Dalles 


Multnomah County 
Wasco County a 
107 other communities 


Tota! 


6 


$7,419,754 


62,540 
7,400 
100,500 
101,073 
1,385,7 


$6,809,928 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
June 1958 
$ 14,600 
7,540 
7,825 
16,847 
52,615 
63,018 
8,500 
55,498 
17,300 
5,596 
154,500 
71,350 
8,990 
32,677 
,493,650 
64,074 
61,256 
29,944 
2,930 
110,442 
130,645 
700 
916,447 


$6,326,944 


T otals 
June 1958 
bs 39,300 
56,390 
70,744 
74,947 
2,189,506 
1,531,743 
33,200 
154,025 
194,490 
20,606 
194,150 
518,023 
32,990 
80,777 
7,378,075 
104,574 
476,646 
76,344 
160,949 
841,013 
4,072,485 
18,700 
2,236,949 


$20,556,626 


$18,643,940 


Totals 
Vay 1958 


164,300 
118,550 
92,098 
24,010 
230,670 
927 ,997 
129,255 
46,377 
176,751 
17,335 
83,725 
286,060 
34,580 
426,200 
7,744,495 
135,886 
323,670 
81,970 
154,815 
1,283,239 
2,684,945 
10,800 
3,466,212 


+10.1 
— 2.5 
+ 3.6 
— £5 
+ 3.1 
+ 3.4 
+ 4.2 
-» os 
412.7 
— 4.0 


T otals 
June 1957 
$ 92,900 
154,595 
109,991 
16,445 
256,791 
901,595 
99,695 
67,825 
144,656 
26,800 
153,350 
250,700 
70,880 
77,135 
4,559,630 
43,680 
250,274 
17,195 
54,600 
730,276 
2,195,180 
13,400 
3,046,187 


$13,333,780 


Oregon Business Review 





